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Presently a car arrived, as I stood in an immense room with a big fire
on the hearth, the door opened and in came Croom-Johnson in his
Judge's robes and wig, followed by a chaplain ready to put on the black
cap in case of need. He reminded me of those good old days when he
had written innumerable articles for the Tillotsons at half a guinea
apiece.

BACK FROM THE NORTH
During this time at Bolton our son Anthony was born, and Agnes
thought it would be pleasant to take a country cottage beyond the pall
of smoke. We could not afford much, but we could go as far as 9cL a
week which was the rent charged us for a tumbledown labourer's
cottage on the slope of Rivington Pike. Our landlord was the Soap
King who became Lord Leverhulme. He had a very fine bungalow
furnished with great luxury on the top of the hill, with a far view of the
Black Country round about, with its innumerable chimneys faintly
pencilled in the blue distance.
To Agnes and myself the cottage was a paradise and our life in it a
fairy tale, but it was not the lap of luxury. When there was heavy rain,
as often there was, with a howling gale, we had to sleep under umbrellas
because of a leaky roof. It was also rat infested, at least in its bit of
ground with a coal shed and outhouse. We became familiar with three
large rats, one of which had lost its tail. Alarmed lest they should bite
her baby, Agnes paid them Danegeld, and put out bread for them
against the garden wall.
To this cottage one day came a carriage and pair with a coachman
and footman. Inside the carriage was a handsome gentleman in a grey
top hat and a fawn coloured coat and trousers. By his side, as presently
I saw when she stepped out of the carriage, was a most beautiful lady in
a Watteau gown of painted silk.
I was digging in a potato patch. I was alarmed when the footman
descended and enquired across the wall whether I could tell him the
whereabouts of Mr. Philip Gibbs's country house.
"Well, as a matter of fact," I stammered, "I am Philip Gibbs,"
I don't know whether the footman said "Good God!" but he looked
it.
Our visitors, as afterwards we learned, were Mr. and Mrs. Horace
Bleackley. I had been in correspondence with BleacWey over some
excellent cricket stories he had written, which we had bought for a good